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A HISTORY OF 
BOARD GAMES 
Other than Chess 


by 
H. J. R. MURRAY 


42s. net 


Much has been written about the 
importance of play in general as a 
‘cultural phenomenon’, and descriptions 
of different peoples often include par- 
ticulars of their games, but, although 
Sir E. B. Tylor used games to support 
his view that American culture was of 
Asiatic parentship, and Stewart Culin 
so long ago as 1896 wrote that ‘ the 
comparative study of games is one 
that promises an important contribution 
to the history of culture’, little has 
been done to compare the board-games 
of different peoples or to trace their 
origin and diffusion. In this book Mr. 
Murray, who in his History of Chess 
(Oxford, 1913, out of print) has already 
explored the history and diffusion of 
chess, describes the remaining board- 
games which are played in different 
parts of the world, and discusses their 
diffusion and origin. 


(ready 4 September) 
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(VER a century ago the great fortified 

site of Stanwick in the North Riding, 
ora site in its immediate vicinity, yielded a 
fine collection of La Téne objects which 
formed the original nucleus of the British 
Museum’s Department of British and 
Medieval Antiquities. In Volume XXXII 
(Nos. 1-2) of the Antiquaries Journal 
Sir R. E. M. Wheeler gives an account of 
last year’s excavations on this very important 
site, whose vast extent (over six miles of 
rampart and ditch) he takes to be due to the 
great concentration of the Brigantians and 
their allies under Venutius in A.D. 71 against 
the northward advance of Petitius Cerealis. 
The most important of the many finds is an 
ion sword in an ash-wood scabbard, whose 
non-Brigantian pattern bears out the state- 
ment of Tacitus that Venutius called in “ aid 
from outside.” 

Accounts are given of two other impor- 
lant excavations. On St. Martin’s in the 
Killies Mr. B. H. St. J. O'Neil has in- 
vestigated a great chambered tomb built 
about 1200 B.c. and used for cremation- 
interments for some five hundred years. In 
it Were found pieces of bronze and beads, 
amongst these latter being an Egyptian 
faience bead as old as the first of the inter- 


ments. At Stonehenge Professor Stuart 
Piggott has examined the circle of small pits 
first noted by John Aubrey in 1666 and, since 
the excavations of 1919-1926, named after 
him. It has been shown that these “ Aubrey 
Holes” did not, as was formerly supposed, 
hold wooden uprights; they were ritual pits 
whose contents included charcoal and 
cremated human bones. From experiments 
made upon this charcoal American scientists 
have deduced that it was laid down between 
2123 B.c. and 1573 B.c. 

Very interesting is the paper which 
Mr. H. D. Barnes and Mr. W. Douglas devote 
to Caister Castle. This fine fragment has 
long attracted attention as an early and 
splendid example of the use of brick; their 
paper shows that it is also a very important 
architectural document in the history of 
English cultural relations with the Continent. 
With its lofty look-out tower and the skilful 
use made by its builders of water defences, 
it bears a striking resemblance to the so- 
called Wasserburgen group of castles in the 
Lower Rhineland, and in particular to that 
of Kempen. 

Lastly, our correspondent Mr. H. Stan- 
ford London and M. Paul Adam-Even deal 
with the Hamaide or Humet, a strange 
charge which has suffered many changes and 
puzzled many heralds. It has been explained 
as a cask-rack and as a table, as a gravestone 
and as a slash made in the fabric of a coat 
of arms to show the lining. With an extra- 
ordinary wealth of erudition our authors put 
it where it belongs; it is such a pole or baulk 
of timber as is set on tripods to shut off a 
road under repair. 


WE had not known that the authorship of 

Shakespeare’s plays was claimed for at 
least a dozen other people. Here they are, 
in something like their chronological order 
of appearance: Bacon; the ‘Willy’ of 
Spenser's ‘Teares of the Muses’; Sir 
Anthony Sherley (or Shirley); Lord South- 
ampton; Lord Rutland; Anthony Bacon; 
Sir Walter Raleigh; Lord Oxford; either 
M. A. Florio or his brother John; seven 
collaborators, including the mother of 
William, Lord Pembroke; a Miss Anne 
Whateley; Sir Edward Dyer. We take these 
names from an English seven-page summary 
printed at the end of a beautifully produced 
little 64-page book in Swedish. This is at 
the service of the first Swedish-reading 
applicant, 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





OLD CARLISLE, PALMECASTRE, 
GUASMORIC 


JIN one of the Welsh romances incorporated 

by Nennius (A.D. 829) in his Historia 
Brittonum (39-42), Vortigern is depicted as 
handing over [Dinas Emrys] in Arfon with 
all the kingdoms of the western part of 
Britain to Ambrosius, whilst he himself with 
his wizards proceeded to ‘the northern side 
and arrived as far as the region which is 
called Guunnessi and he built there a fortress, 
which is called by his name Cair Guorthigirn.’ 
This should mean that Vortigern retired from 
the cityless West (Wales), i.e. the country to 
the west of the Roman cities with their terri- 
tories (England), which was known to the 
Britons as Lloegr (whence the Logres of 
Arthurian legend) and proceeded to the 
North, y Gogledd as the Britons called it, 
beyond the Mersey and the Humber. It would 
seem as though in 829 this fortress was still 
known by this name, for Nennius (66 bis) 
again mentions it in the list of his 28 civitates 
of Britain and even accords it the first place. 
But, so far as I have been able to ascertain, 
it has never been identified, nor has the region 
called Guunnessi. 

To the above passage in Nennius an 
‘ancient scholiast’ added these words: 
Guasmoric iuxta Lugubalium ibi aedificavit 
urbem quae Anglice Palme castre dicitur, ‘he 
there built Guasmoric near Carlisle, a fortress 
which in English is called Palme castre’ 
(Mommsen, Chronica Minora, iii, 186). This 
refers to the Roman fort on the river Wiza 
in Cumberland, possibly Olerica between 
Maia (Bowness on Solway) and Derventio 
(Papcastle on Derwent), which has been 
known at least since the sixteenth century as 
Old Carlisle. ‘ Palmcastre was the name of an 
inclosure in [the parish of] Westward con- 
taining an area of at least 150 acres, within 
which the Roman station was situated’ 
(Wilson, The Antiquary, xli, 411). It is sug- 
gested that the name Palmcastre partly 
derives from the Old Norse personal name 
Palmi, but no explanation is offered of how 
ever this spot came to be called Old Carlisle 
(E.P-N.S., Cumberland, 330). 

If Guasmoric stands for Gwas Mouric, it 


should mean mansio Mauricii, the abode of 
Mauricius, which yields in Welsh Mouric, 
Meurig (cf ‘ Merrick,’ etc., in English); and 
this leads one to Geoffrey of Monmouth’; 
account of one Marius, who killed Rodric, 
king of the Picts, in a victory, ‘for a monv- 
ment of which he set up a stone in the 
province, which from his name was after. 
wards called Wistmaria, where there is an in- 
scription retaining his memory to this day’ 
(Griscom, H.R.B., iv, 17). As pointed out by 
Fletcher (Arthurian Material, 73), Geoffrey 
got his idea of Marius from William of 
Malmesbury’s Gesta Pontificum, prologue to 
Bk. iii, where William says that among the 
Roman ruins at Carlisle is a banquet hall, 
over the portal of which is inscribed Marii 
Victoriae, commemorating a victory of 
Marius. The Welsh translators of Geoffrey 
equated Marius with Meuruc and Wistmaria 
with Gwys Meuruc. The question arises 
whether the ‘ancient scholiast’ drew his 
Guasmoric from this source, and, if so, how 
did he come to apply it to Palmcastre in par- 
ticular? Or was Guasmoric truly an old 
British name for this strong fortress of 
Roman times? Certainly Meuruc has nothing 
whatever to do with Marius, neither does 
Guasmoric nor Gwys Meuruc stand for Wist- 
maria, which is obviously Westmoreland. 
In a paper entitled ‘The Pedigree of 
Patrick’ (‘Eriu,’ vi, 117-120) Alfred Ans 
combe collected ancient attempts to deduce 
the saint’s origin from the Frisians or Jutes. 
To the names of his father and grandfather, 
Calpurnius and Potitus, as given by Patrick 
himself (Confessio, cap. 1), and great-grand- 


father, Odissus (as appears in the margin of } 


Muirchu’s Life of Patrick, MS. A.), are added 
other names, some dozen or so, including an 
extraordinarily interesting fragment, to wil, 
Muric or Moiric, son of Leo, son of Maxim. 

The earliest known form of the pedigree is 
given as follows by Flann Mainistrech, who 
died in 1056, wherein I have inserted in square 
brackets two omissions from later versions, 
found in the Liber Hymnorum (c. 1100) and 
a Homily on St. Patrick (fifteenth century): 
Padruig m. Calprainn m. Fotaide m. Deis 
m. Cormuic Mhoir m. Leibriuth [m. Mercuid] 
m. Ota m. Orric m. Moiric m. Leo m. Maxim 
m. Encretta [m. Eresi] m. Pilist m. Feretl 
m. Brittain. This is clearly an attempt to tract 
the origin of St. Patrick from the Britanni, 
the men of Britain, through the Jutes o 
Frisians. Anscombe maintains that ‘ Mercuid 
m. Ota m. Orric . . . m. Encretta m. Eres 
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stands for ‘Ermenric m. Octa m. Oeric ... 
m. Hengist the Frisian,’ which part he says 
is based on Bede (H.E., v, 5). The portion, 
‘Moiric m. Leo m. Maximi’ appears in his 
opinion ‘to have been crowded in beside the 
column of Jutish names’ and subsequently 
incorporated. It is ‘ obviously intrusive’ and 
Anscombe does not attempt to explain it. 
Whatever of this, the fragment could hardly 
have been invented, nor do I hesitate to 
classify it with the lines of those other Britan- 
nic generals affiliated to the emperor Magnus 
Maximus (383-388), who were left by him 
in charge of the Isle of Man, Wales, and 
Cornwall. I refer to Antonius, his son, in the 
Isle of Man; Constantine, his son, in N.W. 
Wales; Vortigern, his son-in-law, progenitor 
of the kings of Powys; Dimet, his son, of 
the kings of Dyfed; Owain, his son, forebear 
of the kings of Glywysing (including 
‘Glamorgan ’) in S.E. Wales; and Cynan, his 
brother-in-law, of the line of Cornwall (see 
Nennius’s History of the Britons, S.P.C.K.., 
1938, pp. 33, 49, 104, 107; V.S.B., 118; 
N. & Q., cxcili. 289-292). In other words it 
isclear from these pedigrees that Man, Wales, 
and Cornwall were left by Maximus on his 
departure from Britain in 383 under the pro- 
tection of Roman generals, nor can we fail 
to understand how traditionally they were all 
made to be related to him personally, which 
indeed they may all have been. To these I 
would now add Leo son of Maximus and 
submit that he was left in charge of ‘Cum- 
berland.’ For it is evident that when Maximus 
withdrew the Roman garrison from the Wall 
in 383 and left the Lowlands in the care of 


_ friendly princes, this military district over 


against the Solway Firth must have been pro- 
vided for. And as Old Carlisle is said to be a 
strategic centre it may well have been the 
citadel allotted to Leo. 


A. W. Wabe-Evans. 


“ONCE EVERY TWENTY YEARS” 
Preston’s famous Guild Merchant— 
September, 1952 


7 (NCE every Preston Guild” is a collo- 
_, quialism in the north of England, 
signifying anything that occurs only on rare 
occasions, and in fact any individual wit- 
hessing or participating in four Preston 
Guild Merchants must be of a ripe old age, 
for this historic observance is only cele- 
brated every twentieth year. 
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Actually 1922 was the last observance, so 
that this year’s “Guild Merchant” is the 
first for thirty years, and as such is being 
eagerly anticipated by thousands of 
Prestonians at home who have thus far not 
participated in the festivities and by many 
more Preston “exiles” abroad, and by 
many overseas visitors with Lancastrian 
connections. 

Preston Guild Merchant forms an interest- 
ing and definite link with medieval times— 
in fact the Guilds (or “ Gilds ”) themselves 
appear to have had their origin in Anglo- 
Saxon days. First formed for mutual 
assistance and protection, the personal 
aspect became rather obscured as _ the 
country’s trade and wealth increased, and 
religious Guilds formed for spiritual and 
benevolent purposes grew up, followed by 
the craft Guilds (or Gilda Mercatoria) 
which largely engaged in trade, craftsman- 
ship and commerce. In the Middle Ages these 
were a well-established feature of British life, 
and the term “Guild Merchant” was the 
outcome of those associations. 

By grant of a Guild Merchant to a com- 
munity, the inhabitants were given the 
privilege of the exclusive trading rights in a 
particular commodity or service in the area 
—usually within a borough as defined in a 
Charter. This usually conveyed the right to 
form a department of civic administration, 
which would not only maintain the 
monopoly outlined in the Guild’s charter, 
but which inevitably began to take an in- 
creasingly large share in administering the 
local affairs—on such a foundation grew up 
our scheme of municipal government that 
was to form a pattern for many other 
countries in due time. 

In the boroughs where Merchant Guilds 
existed there was usually a body of people 
who contributed to a common fund, elected 
officials, drew up and administered rules and 
regulations for trading, sometimes even 
holding their own Courts, and met together 
at stated intervals. They could—and did— 
prevent outsiders from sharing in the town’s 
trade and activities until elected to the 
Guild, which even in those days could be 
a very expensive business. In short the 
Guilds began to assume a pretty powerful 
influence. 

Preston’s original Guild Merchant would 
be formed and would function on those 
lines, and although official sources cannot 
say when exactly Preston was constituted 
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a free borough or when its Guild was estab- 
lished, one of the town’s fourteen old Char- 
ters—that of Henry II (circa 1179) refers to 
“my burgesses of Preston,” indicating that 
the place had previously been made a 
borough. 

This charter entitled the said burgesses to 
have a Guild Merchant, with the usual fran- 
chise annexed of safe transit through the 
Kingdom, exemption from toll pontage, and 
stallage, liberty to buy and sell peaceably; 
and power to hold their Guild for the re- 
newal of freedom to the said burgesses, the 
conferring of bye-laws, and other purposes. 
A pretty comprehensive undertaking for 
those days, and naturally these privileges 
came to be celebrated from time to time, 
the occasions being made a time of great 
festivity. For many years after its institu- 
tion, however, the Guild seems to have been 
held at irregular intervals, but an attempt 
to stabilise the position was made in 1328 
when it was decreed in quaint medieval 
wording that the Guild should be held every 
20 years, the relative extract being: 


“ Also the same Maire, Baliffes & burges, 
with all the comonalte be hole assent & 
consent have ordered that it shall be leful 
[lawful] to the sayd Maior baliffs and 
burges there heyres and successors to sett 
a Gyld Marchand at every XX yere end 
or erer if they haue nede to conferme 
chayrters or other distres that langis to 
avre Fransis [belongs to our Franchise]” 


(Order of the Mayor Court, 1328). 


However, from various causes the cele- 
brations seems to have been held at irregular 
intervals until 1542 when the specified 20- 
year interval was resumed and continued 
without a break up to 1922. World War Il 
interfered with this long unbroken sequence, 
but in September, 1946, the Town Council 
decided that a Guild should be arranged 
for 1952, and preparations have been going 
forward for many months for a comprehen- 
sive observance of the old ceremonies. 

For nearly 400 years the traditional date 
of the Guild Merchant has been “ the Mon- 
day following the Feast of the Decollation 
of St. John the Baptist” (August 29th) so 
that this year the week of celebration will 
commence on Monday, September Ist. The 
programme arranged at the time of writing 
included some of the original and historic 
ceremonies of the medieval Guild Court, 
forming an interesting experience for visitors 
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and residents alike. Prefacing Guild Week 
will be the “ Proclamation of the Guild” a 
noon on Saturdays, August 16th, 23rd and 
30th, and the Mayor (known of course this 
year as the “Guild Mayor”) will attend 
the old Parish Church, supported by the 
Council and civic bodies, in state, on Sunday 
morning, August 31st. 

The following day the festivities will com. 
mence in earnest, and the great features of 
previous Guilds, such as the Civic Parades, 
Trades Processions, Balls, Banquets, and 
Concerts, will again form a prominent part 
of the week’s programme. These, whilst 
enjoyable and always of the greatest interest, 
are, strictly speaking, only incidental to the 
holding of the Guild Court, which is the real 
celebration. 

An Exhibition of Preston’s principal in- 
dustries will be open during the week in 
Moor Park, and in a very interesting 
Historical Exhibition in the Harris Library 
the early Charters, Guild Rolls, and the 
town’s plate and regalia will be displayed. 
An Exhibition of Early English Water 
Colours will also be held in the Harris Art 
Gallery. 

The famous Preston North End football 
club (“Proud Preston”) will be playing 
important First Division soccer matches 
during the week, whilst the Preston Cricket 
Club will also mark the occasion with 
special matches at West Cliff. Camen 
devotees will be catered for by Photo 
graphic Exhibitions, and other events may 
include a swimming gala, special film shows, 
open-air concerts and plays, with a hobbies 
exhibition organised by the Rotary Club. 
The town will “go gay ” with the main and 
secondary streets appropriately decorated, 
and during the week the town’s Honour wil 
be conferred on the Loyal (Lancashire) 
Regiment, which has had a close association 
with the borough for years. 

It will be a great time for Prestonians 
from near and afar, and many exiled across 
the seas and unable to visit their home town 
for the first Guild to be held for thirty years 

have an opportunity to be linked with the 
observance in a special way. ; 

At the beginning of this year, two “ Guild 
Emblems” in the form of wooden models 
of Preston Town Hai! Clock Tower, atd 
made from wood salvaged from th 

disastrous fire which destroyed the histori 
Guild Hall in 1947, were sent off on 
journey around the world. Each Emblem 
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contained a scroll to which Prestonians in 
almost every land added their signatures, 
thus forging a link of good wishes and 
friendship with the Guild Merchant of 
1952, and when the celebrants in the “old 
home town” attend the opening of the 
Guild Court there will be much eager 
searching for names of these Absent Friends. 


AUSTIN EDWARDS. 


DUTCH HUMANISM AND THE 
TUDOR DRAMATIC TRADITION 


IN the winter of 1567 Queen Elizabeth was 

entertained with several morality plays, 
including one entitled “The paynfull pill- 
grimage.” The phrase occurs in the old 
drama of Everyman; perhaps, as Feuillerat 
suggested, this was revived for her Majesty’s 
Christmas pastime.? The close parallels be- 
tween Everyman and the Dutch sermon- 
drama Elckerlijk have kept scholars 
wondering whether England or Holland 
deserves the glory of their source. Not only 
do the morality plays of the two nations 
display striking likenesses; their miracle 
dramas combine Biblical materials with 
secular comic elements that induce belief in 
the passage of theatrical ideas across the 
Narrow Seas along with the commodities 
exchanged between the English and the 
Dutch. To what extent the currents of 
religious drama in England were influenced 
by theological plays in the Netherlands, we 
cannot say. 

The ethics of the theatre taught by the 
humanists of the Low Countries were enthu- 
siastically shared by the humanists of Eng- 
land. When Sir Thomas Elyot affirmed that 
comedies in principle were not “ doctrinall 
of rybaudrie,” but “undoutedly a picture 
or as it were a mirrour of man’s life, wherin 
ivell is not taught but discovered,”* he was 
proclaiming a thought rooted in the works 
of the Dutch and Flemish scholars led by 
Erasmus of Rotterdam. That sage, though 
long dead in 1579, was a powerful witness 
for Thomas Lodge’s defense of drama as 
amoral force, published in that year. ‘ What 


"Documents Relating to the Office of the Revels 
in the Time of Queen Elizabeth, ed. Albert 
Feuillerat, 448. 


See Everyman, line 565. Den Spyeghel der 


Salichevt van Elckerlijc, ed. Kornelis Herman De 
Raaf (Groningen: P. Noordhoff, 1897). 

*Elyot, The Boke named the Gouernour, ed. 
H. H. S. Croft, I, 123. 
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made Erasmus labor in Euripides tragedies? 
did he indeauour by printing them out of 
Greeke into Latine to manifest sinne vnto 
vs? or to confirm vs in goodnes? ** Erasmus 
worked on the comedies of Terence also, 
for the humanists believed in the laughter 
of the classics as an accompaniment of 
Christian rectitude. The Roman comedy was 
a prime instrument in the education of 
English youth. Terence and Plautus, as the 
schoolmaster Nicholas Udall declared in the 
Prologue to Ralph Roister Doister, “ amon 

the learned at this day beares the bell.” 

As pedagogue and playwright, Udall 
worked under the classical spell of the 
Netherlands. He translated the Apoph- 
thegms of Erasmus and his paraphrase of 
the New Testament. The criticism directed 
against the Roman Catholic Church in the 
Low Countries certainly played a part in the 
development of Udall’s religious views. At 
Oxford, according to Anthony Wood, he 
“ suffer’d much ” because he joined a group 
of Lutherans, “or hereticks as they were 
then called.”* In his masterpieces he 
parodied the Catholic ceremonies for the 
dying and the dead.* Incidentally, he was 
connected in 1547 with a Dutch physician, 
Jan van der Noot, in a court trial about some 
repairs to a property in which he was inter- 
ested.’ 

Academic minds in England were 
irresistibly attracted by the tendency of the 
Low-Country theatre known as the comedia 
sacra movement. This was a movement to 
blend Christian instruction with pagan 
drama: “to reproduce as far as was con- 
sistent with a Biblical subject and a pious 
intention the art, the colouring, the society, 
the atmosphere of Plautus and Terence.”* 
Cornelis van Chistele, introducing his ver- 
sion of Sophocles’ Antigone (1556), empha- 


“Lodge, Honest Excuses “A Reply to Stephen 
Gosson’s Schools of Abuse,” Works, Hunterian 
edition, 42. 

_a Athenae Oxonienses, ed. Philip Bliss, 
I 


*Ralph Roister Doister, Ul, iii. Cf. Ewald 
Flugel’s notes in Representative English Comedies, 
ed. Charles M. Gayley, I, 191-2. 

7H. J. Byrom, ‘Some Lawsuits of Nicholas 
Udall,” Review of English Studies, X1, 459. John 
Vandernott, “ fesyssian,” was reported among the 
strangers in Farington precinct in 1549 (Returns of 
Aliens, 1, 94, 159). He is probably the quack doctor 
whom the Dictionary of National Biography con- 
fuses with Edmund Spenser’s friend of similar 
name. 

*C. H. Herford, Studies in the Literary Relations 
of England and Germany in the 16th Century, 85. 
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tically instructed his pious students that 
der heidenschen poeet was niet contrariende 
der goddelijcker scriftueren.’ In the spirit of 
that emphasis a host of Flemish and Dutch 
poets and preachers tried to produce 
“sacred comedy.” One of the first and 
finest workers of this vein was Willem de 
Volder of the Hague, who wrote under the 
name of Gnaphaeus. As a young scholar 
he had suffered imprisonment and exile for 
Protestant inclinations that led him at last 
to Zwingli’s church. But the charm of his 
plays, in particular his comedy Acolastus 
(1529), attracted scholars of all sects. 
Acolastus was the most popular Latin drama 
on the story of the Prodigal Son. It was 
put into English in 1540 by John Palsgrave, 
issued at Paris with a huge commentary in 
1554, and acted in Cambridge University in 
1560 or 1561.'° The Elizabethan poet 
Samuel Nicholson made a kind of sequel to 
it, Acolastus his After-Witte (1600). The 
great popularity of this Latin comedy may 
be explained by the fact that—the hero’s 
riotous living—which the parable treated 
with laconic charity occupied nearly all of 
Gnaphaeus’ scenes. 

Gnaphaeus also played a mysterious 
though minor part in Anglo-Dutch relations 
in 1562, when he travelled to England, in 
September, with a message from his em- 
ployer, Anna, countess of East Friesland, to 
Sir William Cecil, Queen Elizabeth's chief 
minister! What the statesman and the 
Dutch messenger talked about is unknown. 
It might have been connected with the pen- 
sion of “ vassalage ” that Cecil arranged for 
Count John of East Friesland two years 
after. But Sir William would have been 
pleased to meet the author of Acolastus in 
any case. 

The Flemish humorist Christopher Stym- 
melius followed the style of Gnaphaeus in 
his own play on the Prodigal theme, 
Studentes (1549). Brandl detected the in- 
fluence of this play in Thomas Ingelend’s 
interlude The Disobedient Child, which was 
registered by the printer about 1569." 
Students of the comedia sacra generally 


*G. S. Overdiep et al., eds. Geschiendenis van 
de Letterkunde der Nederlanden, III, 91. 

TL. Carver, “John Palsgrave’s Translation of 
Acolastus,” Library, XIV, 433-46; Frederick S. 
Boas, University Drama in the Tudor Age, 161. 

‘\ Calendar of State Papers, Foreign Series (1562), 


314. 
2 Alois Brandl, Quellen des weltlichen Dramas 
in England vor Shakespeare, \xxiii. 








agree that Stymmelius was a less 
dramatist than the schoolmaster of Ua 
Joris van Langveldt, who adopted the pep. 
name Macropedius. His Rebelles (1539); a 
comedy of schoolboy adventures written ‘in 
defense of pedagogic flogging, was adapted 
to English by T. R. (Thomas Richards?) jg 
Nice Wanton (licensed for publication jp 
June 1560).’* The name of Thomas Richards 
appears at the end of the prologue in the 
manuscript of the comedy Misogony 
(usually dated 1565). This piece also has 
a prodigal son for its hero." And further 
testimony of the English interest in the 

sacred comedy” of Holland is offered by 
Professor Hardin Craig. He has proved that 
the drama of “ Naaman” in the Stonyhurs 
Pageants was founded on the “ Naaman” 
by Cornelis van Schoon of Haarlem 
(Schonaeus), one of the Biblical plays in his 
Terentius Christianus (published in Am- 
sterdam in 1592, in London 1595). A manv- 
script play of “Judith” in the National 
Library of Wales is an incomplete English 
translation of the drama that Schonaew 
wrote on the Jewish heroine.* The supreme 
effort of English intellect in the vein of 
comedia sacra is unquestionably The Glass 
of Government, by the poet and soldier 
George Gascoigne. His work from begin. 
es > end bears all the marks of affec 
lonate acquaintance with the Aco 
the Rebelles. ee 

Gascoigne announced in his Posies (1575) 
a farewell to the romantic and the martial 
life. He expressed pride in his military 
services with “the vertuous Prince of 
Orenge,” but informed the divines of Eng- 
land that he would henceforth carry arms 
only “in the defence of Gods truth.”"* This 
posture of piety seems to have been quite 
genuine. There was hardly a vestige of the 
gallant Gascoigne who wrote the Italianate 
comedy of Supposes and numerous love 
lyrics in Petrarchan manner in his last play, 
The Glass of Government: “A  tragical 
Comedie so entituled, bycause therein are 
handled as well the rewardes of Vertues, a5 
also the punishment for Vices.”” 

If the Glass is a comedy, it is the gloomiest 


‘’ Herford, op. cit., 155. Brandl, op. cit., Ixxi. 
pe Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, IV, 31. 
; ee % eae a and sg P 
urst Pageants,” Philological , ol 
Chambers, op. cit., IV, 34. pepe 
'* Gascoigne, Works, ed. J. B. Cunliffe, I, 3. 
_"' Title-page of The Glasse of Governement, pub 
lished by Christopher Barker in 1575. 
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of comedies. The poet’s Prologue warned 
the reader desirous of mere laughter that 
he should drop the book and go to a tavern 
theatre: ‘‘ Bellsavage fayre were fittest for 
his purse.” Nor should any student expect 
to find the erotic wit of Terence: 

No Terence phrase: his tyme and myne are 

twaine. 

The verse that pleasde a Romaine rash intent, 
Myght well offend the godly Preachers vayne."* 
The play itself, however, extols the Roman 
comedian for his didactic verses. ‘“‘ Out of 
Terence,” says an eminent character, the 
schoolmaster Gnomaticus, may be collected 
“many morall instructions amongst the rest 
of his wanton discourses.” The Colloquia of 
Erasmus are also lauded, and Euripides, 
because the Greek poet “ warneth that we 
should never be wearye in those travailes, 
which tende to the restitution or defence of 
our country.”*® Sophocles, too, is com- 
mended; he “well sayde, it becommeth a 
good man to have due respect unto all 
magistrates” (II, i). There are no concrete 
illustrations of these remarks. In brief, we 
are presented with a sermon in dramatic 
form, in the dour temper of certain “ sacred 
comedies ” which Gascoigne had doubtless 
examined at first hand during intervals of 
rest from battle in Holland. 

The play opens in Antwerp, with a scene 
of two Flemish fathers discussing the educa- 
tion of their sons. Soon we hear Gnomaticus 
lecturing these rich boys on the thorny road 
of the righteous.” The schoolmaster seems 
to be modelled on an actual teacher of 
Brabant; we are told that he comes from 
St. Antlines, and has tutored the sons of 
Lord “ Barlemont,” and arranged for their 
enrolment at the University of Douai (I, i; 
Il, ii). The baron Berlaymont of Gascoigne’s 
time was a financial minister to the Duchess 
of Parma, whom Philip II had made regent 
of the Netherlands. Berlaymont is credited 
with the invention of the name “ Beggars ” 
(Gueux) for the rebels against his church and 
state. He died in June 1578.7! 

_ Most of the characters in the Glass, par- 
ticularly the wicked, are English to the core. 
The harlot Lamia is said to be from Valencia, 


"Works, Il, 6. 
.. Ibid., I, iv; II, i. Out of Terence were collected 
fees Udall’s Flowres for Latine Spekynge 


“One of the sons is named Phylautus, a name 
borrowed from the Acolastus. 

Cf. John Lothrop Motley, The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic, 1, 516. 
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and dwells in a red house near St. Michael’s 
church in Antwerp, but she talks like a 
London whore. So do her attendants, Eccho 
and Pandarina; and their pimp, the 
“Royster” Dick Droome is obviously an 
English vice. Though Eccho swears “ by the 
fayth of a true Burgondyan ” (I, v), he makes 
casual allusions that only Gascoigne’s 
public could have understood, to “ Robyn 
Fletcher,” for instance, “and the sweet 
Roode of Chester ” (II, iv). Another minor 
personage of the play is named Ambidexter, 
after the famous vice of Thomas Preston’s 
comical tragedy Cambises (1560). 

The plot concerns two good boys and two 
bad boys, whose fathers wish to guard them 
from the sins of Antwerp. Eccho hails the 
city as a sixteenth-century Babylon: 
“* Antwarp for my money,” he cries. “I tell 
yee trueth, there are not many towns in 
Europe that mainteyne more jollytie then 
Antwarpe” (IV, v). Yet, judging from this 
play, one would think the author was in- 
capable of jollity. Gnomaticus advises send- 
ing the tempted sons to Douai— the 
Universitie but lately erected, wherby the 
roote of evill hath hetherto had least skope, 
and exercise hath beene (and is) the more 
streightly observed” (III, v).?? Gascoigne 
knew better. We soon hear that the boys 
are “seldome from the Bordelles or 
Taverns ” of Douai (V, ii). In the end, as 
the play’s subtitle promises, virtue is 
rewarded and vice punished. One good boy 
becomes secretary to “the Palsgrave,’ the 
other, after preaching in Douai, “ meaneth 
shortly to go unto Geneva” (V, ii). As for 
the bad lads, one ends up at Brussels with 
a wench who carries him off to France, and 
his comrade roves with Dick Droome to 
Germany, where they are executed for 
robbery (V, ix). The Glass closes with the 
melancholy words: ‘“ My Masters, the 
common saying is clap your hands, but the 
circumstances of this wofull tragicall comedie 
considered, I may justly say unto you wring 
your handes, never theless I leave it to your 
discretion.” There is no sign that the comedy 
was ever staged. 


72 Douai University was erected by Philip of 
Spain and formally opened on October 5, 1562. 
Cardinal William Allen opened its college for 
Catholic fugitives from England in 1568. The 
university morals were surely not superior to those 
of the University of Louvain, whose iniquity was 
lamented by the Jesuit Bellarmine. (See Thomas 
Veech, Dr. Nicholas Sanders and the English 
Reformation, 70-1.) 
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Herford observes that the forerunners of 
Gascoigne’s play, Acolastus and Rebelles, 
showed more kindness to their prodigal sons. 
In Acolastus the truant repents and is 
pardoned; in Rebelles the wicked get the 
scholastic birch. The English dramatist 
inflicted on the poor thief Philautus a 
judicial axe. “In Gascoigne alone, the 
‘wages of sin’ are exacted to the full in the 
stern spirit of Calvin.”** However, The 
Glass of Government was not fashioned in 
the spirit of Calvin alone. There is even 
more of the spirit of Catholic severity in it. 
The schoolmaster, as a servant of Lord Ber- 
laymont, belongs to the Roman Church. 
And if Philomusus makes a pilgrimage to 
Geneva, it can only mean that he has turned 
heretic. For his University of Douai was a 
bulwark of the Papacy. The play might have 
been inspired by the stern dramatist Cor- 
nelius Crocus of Amsterdam, who advocated 
the strictest principles of Rome and died a 
Jesuit there. His “sacred comedy” Joseph 
(published in Antwerp, 1537) is as woeful 
as Gascoigne’s Glass. It assails the “ fabulas 
vanas prophanas ludicras et lubricas” of 
ancient Latin comedy, and emulates the 
technics if Terence, just as the English 
dramatist did.** 

* There 


should be no doubt,” says 
Professor Baldwin, that The Glass of 
Government is a “translation” of some 


morality the poet had procured while in 
Holland in 1573-74.7> We accept this opinion 
with a little correction: the likelihood is that 
Gascoigne exercised in his last play the same 
mode of adaptation by which the Supposes 
and his tragedy Jocasta were made from 
Ariosto and Lodovico Dolci respectively. 
There are a number of Dutch plays with the 
word “glass” (spieghel) in the title,2* but 
Gascoigne’s original was probably French, 
the work of a Catholic dramatist of Brabant, 
not long after October 1562, when Douai 
University (“lately erected”) opened its 
doors. Gascoigne said that he had learned 
the French language in Holland.?” The 
religious ambiguity discerned in the Glass— 


* Herford, op. cit., 163. 

** Ibid., 86. Professor Prouty has noted, in his 
edition of Gascoigne’s Hundreth Sundrie Flowres 
(p. 277), that its attacks on the Papacy were cut out 
when the poet revised the Flowres for his volume 
of Posies. 

* T. W. Baldwin, William Shakespeare’s Five-Act 
Structure, 451. 

** Overdiep, op. cit., III, 297, 372. 

** Works, Il, 477. 
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the reverence for Douai in juxtaposition with 
respect for Genevan doctors—was character. 
istic of a poet whose mind remained essen- 
tially medieval while his heart beat high for 
the Prince of Orange and his fighting 
Reformers. Whatever the poet’s source, he 
made the drama his own. 

When John Lyly wrote his didactic novel 
Euphues and its sequel Euphues and His 
England, he paid a sort of tribute to the 
Dutch teacher Gnaphaeus by selecting names 
from Acolastus for two of his leading 
characters, Philautus and Eubulus. A few 
scholars have thought that the morality and 
humor of these famous novels were derived 
from Gnaphaeus and Stymmelius.** But no 
claim has yet been made that Lyly’s court 
comedies were indebted to the “sacred 
comedies ” of the Dutch. 

The influence of Dutch humanism and the 
comedia sacra was manifested in a whimsical 
manner by Ben Jonson. In 1601 the Queen 
and her court were amused by his children’s 
play Cynthia’s Revels, which presents the 
“little humanitian ” Asotus having mild fun 
at the expense of the erudite. Asotus was 
named after a well-known creation by 
Macropedius. In Act V, Scene ii, the infant 
scholar is pompously nicknamed “ Acolastus- 
Polypragmon-Asotus.” The dramatist prob- 
ably resurrected those prodigal sons of 
Dutch Latinity, Asotus and Acolastus, to 
delight the courtiers who had recently toiled 
over their comedies at Oxford and Cam- 


bridge. A. BRONSON FELDMAN. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


** Albert Feuillerat, John Lyly, 57n; John Dover 
Wilson, ‘‘ Euphues and the Prodigal Son,” Library, 
X, 337. Lyly’s use of Erasmus’s Apophthegmata 
and Similia has also been pointed out by Wilhelm 
Creizenach, The Age of Shakespeare, 49. 


SHAKESPEARE’S INFLUENCE IN 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER 
(Continued from page 278) 


FrALSTAFF's catechism on honor in the 
First Part of King Henry the Fourth 
probably was the source of Cowsy’s sent- 
ments concerning honor in The Elder 
Brother. 
What is honour? A word. What is that word 
agree: (Henry IV, Part I, V, i. 136) 
Eust. Honour is nothing with you? 
Cow. A mere bubble; For, what's grown com: 


° () egarded. j 
mon is no more (The Elder Brother, V, i.) 
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Hotspur’s dying complaint to his 
vanquisher, Prince Hal, is almost mirrored 
in The Humorous Lieutenant as_ the 
vanquished Demetrius is painfully reminded 
of his defeat in battle. 

... those proud titles thou hast won of me. 

They wound my thoughts worse than thy sword 

my flesh. 
(Henry IV, Part I, V, iv. 79-80.) 

These words pierce deeper than the wounds I 

suffer, 

The smarting wounds of loss. 

(The Humorous Lieutenant, I, ii.) 

It seems that the meaning of Prince Hal’s 
meditation on the nature of ambition and 
the dwarfing of it in death is borrowed and 
slightly altered in a passage in Bonduca, 
where a noble foe has also fallen. The con- 
struction of the thought in words is prac- 
tically unaltered. 

When that this body did contain a spirit, 

A kingdom for it was too small a bound; 

(Henry IV, Part I, V, iv. 89-90). 
... thou, for whose wide fame 

The world appears too narrow, .. . 

(Bonduca, V, i). 

Falstaff's famous statement concerning 
caution in dangerous matters is little changed 
in A King and No King in a mockery of 

Bessus, a character noted as an imitation of 
Falstaff by various scholars in McKeithan 
(page 50). 

The better part of valour is discretion ; 

(Henry IV, Part I, V, iv. 121). 

It shew’d discretion, the best part of valour. 

(A King and No King, IV, iii.) 

The ludicrous boasting of Falstaff is found 
repeated by Bessus. Each talk of the fate 
of those who would question their bravery. 

If the man were alive and would deny it, zounds, 
I would make him eat a piece of my sword. 

(Henry IV, Part I, V, iv. 154-5.) 

I remember I promised the king, in a great 
audience, that I would make my back-biters 
eat my sword to a knife: 

(A King and No King, Ill, ii). 

Lady Macbeth’s relentless ambition is 

mirrored in phrase and style in the character 
of Violante in The Spanish Curate. Like 
the merciless woman in Macbeth Violante 
8 presented in scene one of the fifth act as 
spurring Jamie on to the planning of a 
murder of a kinsman in pursuit of gain. 
Jamie, like Macbeth, is fully impressed by 
the daring of the female and his words, 
uttered as the plans for the murders are 
made and a marriage with Violante is pro- 
posed by her, are in keeping with the related 
scene in Macbeth. 

Bring forth men-children only ; 

(Macbeth, I, vii. 73). 
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We shall beget rare children. 
(The Spanish Curate, V, i.) 
Macbeth’s résumé of the amelioratory 
effects of slumber is only slightly altered in 
The Sea Voyage where a miserable girl 
asserts the desirability of sleep in a line. 
Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleave of care 
Balm of hurt minds, . . . 
(Macbeth, Il, ii. 38-40). 
.. . Sleep is a salve for misery: 
(The Sea-Voyage, III, i). 
The sham performance of grief by Mac- 
beth, as the news of the murder of the king 
is related, includes an image of life as a toy 
which is incorporated in The Lover's Pro- 
gress. There the gentleman voicing the 
image is on the verge of death by violence. 
There’s nothing serious in mortality ; 


All is but toys ; 
__ (Macbeth, Il, iii. 98-9). 
. .. Strange visions 
Make this poor life I feared of late to lose, 
A toy that I grow weary of. 
(The Lover's Progress, IV, iii). 
The lack of physical cures for a conscience- 
stricken or troubled mind, posed by the well- 
known question asked by Macbeth of the 
doctor ministering to the sleepless Lady 
Macbeth, is stated in two plays of Beaumont 
and Fletcher. The debt of these lines to 
Macbeth is very probable. 
Canst thou not minister to a mind diseas’d, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuff'd bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart? 
(Macbeth, V, iii. 39-44.) 
Nature, too unkind. 
That made no medicine for a troubled mind. 
(Philaster, Ul, i.) 
These are the sores we are sick of, the mind's 
maladies, 
And can this cure "em? , 
(The Loyal Subject, I, i.) 
It does not seem too strained a conjecture 
to indicate the possible derivation of the 
image in The Sea-Voyage from the line in 
Macbeth. 
Life’s but a walking shadow, .. . 
(Macbeth, V, v. 24.) 
She, sir, 
That walks here up and down an empty shadow ; 
(The Sea-Voyage, IV, ii). 
A parody of a Shakespearean phrase 
appears in The Noble Gentleman. Utilizing 
the dramatic lines from King Richard the 
Second a foolish nobleman in the former 
play, who has been duped into the belief that 
his king had conferred a dukeship upon him 
and then contemplated removing the award, 
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exclaims that the king cannot rescind such 
an order arbitrarily, and then follows the 
parody of the expression in the play con- 
cerning a deposed king. 
Not all the water in the rough rude sea 
Can wash the balm off from an anointed king. 
(Richard II, Ill, ii. 54-5.) 
Not all the water in the river Seine, 
Can wash the blood out of these princely veins. 
(The Noble Gentleman, V, i.) 
The definition by King Richard the Third 
of conscience, depicted in disparaging tones 
in an effort to bolster his own and his fol- 
lowers’ courage, probably influenced the 
wording and the situation in The Bloody 
Brother, where a somewhat similar ruler 
exists. 
Let not our babbling dreams affright our souls ; 
For conscience is a word that cowards use, 
Devis'd at first to keep the strong in awe. 
(Richard III, V, iv. 309-11.) 
Rollo. Conscience, Latorch, what’s that? 
Lat. A fear they tie up fools in, Nature’s coward, 
Paling the blood, and chilling the full spirits 
With apprehensions of mere clouds and 


shadows. 
(The Bloody Brother, I, i.) 


The trick of turning the curses back upon 
the curser by calling out his name in the midst 
of the execration in Rule a Wife and Have 
a Wife is probably indebted to a similar 
scene in King Richard the Third, where 
Richard is being cursed. 

Queen Mar. Thou slander of thy heavy mother’s 

womb. 


Thou loathed issue of thy father’s loins. 
Thou rag of honour, thou detested... . 


Richard. Margaret. 
(Richard III, I, iii. 231-4.) 
Perez, Thou most vile, base, abominable— 
Estifana, Captain. 
Perez. Thou stinking, over-stew’d, poor, pocky— 
Estifana. Captain. 
(Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, IV, i.) 
To suicide of Antony in Antony and 
Cleopatra and Aecius in Valentinian is 
preceded by an event which is strikingly 
similar in each play. Each command a 
subordinate, sworn to loyalty, to perform the 
execution. These commands are finally 
answered by the suicide of the subordinate, 
rather than the fulfilment of the order. 
Aecius is informed by his subordinate that 
he should die by his own hand; Antony 
realizes that suicide is what his self-destroyed 
subordinate would have him do. 
Eros. Thus I do escape the sorrow 
Of Antony’s death. (Kills himself.) 
Ant. Thrice nobler than myself 
Thou teachest me, O valiant Eros, what 
I should, and thou couldst not. 
(Antony and Cleopatra, IV, xiv. 93-7.) 


Pont. .. . as I do it, bless me. Die as I do. 
(Pontius stabs himself.) 
Aecius. Is there an hour of goodness beyond 


1s! 
Or any man would out-live such a dying? 
(Valentinian, IV, iv.) 
The little speech delivered by Seleucus, a 
general facing defeat in The Humorous 
Lieutenant, contains an abstract bit that may 
easily have been derived from the admonish- 
ment of the Duke to the condemned Claudio 
in Measure for Measure. 
Thy best of rest is sleep, 
And that thou oft provok’st ; yet grossly fear’st 
Thy death, which is no more. 
(Measure for Measure, III, i. 17-19, 
Let no man fear to die: We love to sleep all, 
And death is but the sounder sleep. 
(The Humorous Lieutenant, Ill, vi.) 
There is a possibility, admittedly small, 
that the idea of the ephemeral nature of 
man’s authority in The Triumph of Honor 
was suggested by the words of Isabella 
in Measure for Measure. 
. .. Man, proud man, 
Drest in a little brief authority, 
Measure for Measure, I, ii. 117-8). 
A man in authority is but as a candle in the 
wind,... 
(Triumph of Honor, Induction.) 
In The Fair Maid of the Inn appears a 
comical demand for justice by a clown who 
is the victim of a beating which has bloodied 
his head. This demand plainly assumes the 
form of a parody on Shylock’s exact pound 
of flesh in The Merchant of Venice, inter- 
preted by Portia to mean the exclusion of 
any blood. 
The words expressly are ‘ a pound of flesh.’ 
_, ~ +9 thy bond, take thou thy pound of 
esh ; 
But in the cutting it if thou dost shed 
One drop of Christian blood, thy lands and goods 
Are, by the laws of Venice, confiscate 
Unto the state of Venice. 
(Merchant of Venice, IV, i. 306-312.) 
I'll have the law for my broken pele, (twelve 
ounces of pure blood, troy-weight) in despite 
of thee my master, .. . : 
(The Fair Maid of the Inn, Il, i.) 
The image of a human being as a drop 
of water in an ocean is apparently borrowed, 
in The Mad Lover, from The Comedy of 
Errors. 
I to the world am like a drop of water 
That in the ocean seeks another drop, | 
(The Comedy of Errors, I, ii. 35-6.) 
They grow and goodly, 
Ere we can turn our thoughts, like drops of water, 
They fall into the main, are known no more: | 
(The Mad Lover, II, i). 
The indebtedness of The Maid in the Mill 
to Romeo and Juliet, elaborately noted by 
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McKeithan (pages 181-185), includes the 
unnoted image cited below. 
It seems she hangs upon the cheek of night 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiope’s ear... . 
(Romeo and Juliet, I, v. 48-9.) 
Love is a jewel (some say) inestimable, 
But hung at the ear, deprives our own sight, 
And so it shines to others, not ourselves. 
(The Maid in the Mill, IV, iii.) 
The first line of Twelfth Night is evidently 
the inspiration for the citation from The Mad 
Lover, which occurs at the beginning of the 
fourth act. 
If music be the food of love, play on, 
(Twelfth Night, I, i. 1). 
He shall not this day perish, if his passions 
May be fed with music. 
(The Mad Lover, IV, i.) 
lachimo’s means of undetected entry into 
Imogen’s chamber in Cymbeline probably 
suggested to the authors of The False One the 
method whereby Cleopatra achieves private 
entry into the tent of Caesar. In each case 
the person is concealed in a trunk which is 
carried into the presence of Imogen and 
Caesar respectively. (See Act 2 Scene 2 in 
Cymbeline, and Act 2 Scene 3 in The False 
One). 
_ The final bit of evidence affirming the 
influence of Shakespeare upon Beaumont 
and Fletcher and the esteem, manifested in 
the very palpable flattery of imitation, in 
which he was held by them, is found in a 
quotation from Thierry and Theodoret, 
which borrows from As You Like It. 
All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players. 
(As You Like It, Il, vii. 139-140.) 
Oh, such a scene of grief, 
And so set down, (the world the stage to act on) 
May challenge a tragedian better practised 
Than I am, to express it. 
(Thierry and Theodoret, IV, ii.) 


MuRRAY ABEND. 
University of Alabama. 





“THE RAPE OF THE LOCK,” 
Ill, 155-158 


PROFESSOR TILLOTSON, in the 
Twickenham edition of The Rape of the 
k, has noticed Pope's indebtedness to 
Juvenal in the lines: 


Then flash'd the living Lightning from her Eyes. 
a Screams of Horror rend th’ affrighted Skies. 
ot louder Shrieks to pitying Heav'n are cast, 


a Husbands or when Lap-dogs breathe their 
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The passage in Juvenal: 


. . . Spectant subeuntem fata mariti 
Alcestim, et similis si permutatio detur, 
morte viri cupiant animam servare catellae. 
(Saturae, VI, 652-654) 
is translated by Dryden thus: 


They read th’ example of a pious wife, 

Redeeming with her own, her husband's life ; 

Yet, if the laws did that exchange afford, 

Would save their lap-dog sooner than their lord. 

(Satires, VI, 850-853.) 

Pope may not have had Dryden’s version in 
mind at the time he wrote these lines, but he 
was thinking, I believe, of two other passages 
in Dryden’s work. In his second couplet Pope 
seems to have recalled the lament of the 
Trojan women, and especially the lines in 
Dryden’s translation of The Nun’s Priest's 
Tale: 

Not louder cries, when Ilium was in flames, 

Were sent to Heaven by woful Trojan dames. 

(Il. 699-700.) 
In the first of Pope’s couplets there is another 
probable recollection of the same subject, but 
this time of lines which occur in Dryden’s 
translation of the Aeneid: 

The house is fill’d with loud laments and cries ; 

And shrieks of women rend the vaulted skies. 

(Il. 667-668.) 
In both of Pope’s couplets there is a likeness 
not merely in subject but also in construction 
and cadence. 

One cannot speak with certainty of the 
sequence of the borrowings, but it appears to 
me that Pope took that of the second couplet 
first. He drew the generalisation of his last 
line from Juvenal, and was then reminded of 
the incident of dying husbands, but, since he 
was writing a mock-heroic poem, he 
recollected and used that incident as it was 
portrayed in a previous mock-heroic poem. 
Having done that, he then recalled the same 
incident in a serious passage, and so employed 
it to produce another of those “frequent 
parodies on serious and solemn passages from 
Homer and Virgil” (Warton). The four lines 
as they finally appear in The Rape of the 
Lock show some coalescence of the two 
borrowings. Pope, for instance, has trans- 
ferred “ shrieks,” which occurs in the one of 
Dryden’s passages, to replace the less power- 
ful word “ cries” in the other. 

Pope’s lines are interesting in that they 
show this acquaintance with Dryden, but they 
are perhaps more significant in so far as they 
reveal the poet’s reliance on a_ similar 
acquaintance amongst his readers in order 
that his lines may achieve their fullest effect. 
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They are also interesting because they show 
the greater activity which is taking place in 
Pope’s verse as compared with that in his 
sources. “Screams of Horror” for “ shrieks 
of women,” “ th’ affrighted Skies” for “the 
vaulted skies,’ and “pitying Heav’n” for 
“Heaven” are all examples of this greater 


activity. ARTHUR POLLARD. 
The University, Manchester. 


INNS OF COURT NOMENCLATURE: 
CORRECTIONS FOR “ 0.E.D.” 


CCORDING to the O.E.D., the earliest 
recorded reference to “reader,” in the 
special sense of a lecturer at the Inns of Court, 
is in 1517. This is antedated by the Middle 
Temple records for 1507: 


“First, that yerely at Hyllary terme the 
Reader for Somer vacacion then next 
folowyng be chosyn. .. .” 

The same entry also antedates the Dic- 
tionary’s earliest record (1517) of the verbal 
noun “reading”: 

“Item, that he that hath redde his fyrst 

redyng....”" 

The Middle Temple records also give in- 
stances of “ moot,” both as a verb and as a 
noun, which are earlier (1514) than those in 
the Dictionary : 

“.. . he promised to mote [O.E.D., 1602] 

and did not mote, so that in the seid 

vacacion there was a mote [O.E.D., 1531] 

nn a 

“ Bolt,” another member of the three 
groups of terms particularly associated with 
legal education, is recorded in the Supplement 
as occurring in 1570. There is an earlier use 
in the Black Books of Lincoln’s Inn for 1556: 

““Everi daye (except Sondayes and festifall 

dayes, when there is a mote or a bolte)... .° 

“ Bolting,” a verbal noun first noted by the 
Dictionary in 1598, and “ mooting,” first 
noted in 1602, occur together in the Black 
Books in 1560: 

“Such of the Utter Barresters whose 

puynees be at the Benche, shalbe exemptid 

from mooting and bolting. .. .’”’* 

Other terms, not noted by the Dictionary, 
are: 


1. Learning-vacation, those periods of the 


* Minutes of Parliament of the Middle Temple, 
ed. C. T. Martin, 1904, vol. 1, p. 21. 

? Ibid., p. 44. 

* Black Books of Lincoln's Inn, 1897, vol. i, 


p. 316. 
* Ibid., p. 332. 
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year when, the courts of justice being in 
recess, the students at the Inns could devote 
themselves to study. The earliest mention | 
have found is in 1516: 

“John Bonour is admitted . . . to kepe ij 

lernyng vacacions for the ij Christmas 

vacacions....’”° 

(2) Boltable and mootable, applied to a day 
on which a bolt or a moot could (or should) 
be held, are found in 1572: 

“The Utter Barristers and _ Inner 
Barristers [of the Inns of Chancery] shall 
keep Bolts in their House ‘everye nyght 
that is either boltable or mootable’.’”* 

3. Mootfail and boltfail, terms which are 
self-explanatory, are found in 1559 and 1560 
respectively : 

“The fine. for a ‘ mote-faille’ shall be 

13s. 4d......” 

“Wetherelde etc. fined 3s. 4d. each for 

the ‘ Boltefayle’ since the last Council.” 
These quotations are from the edited ver- 
sions of the originals, and the two terms are 
presumably law-French, the rest of the entry 
being in Latin. “ Mootfail” comes over 
into English, however, in 1576: 

“.. . everye suche assigned Utter Barres- 

ter, in whoes defaulte the sayde mote fayle 

shalbe made... .”* D. S. BLAND. 


King’s College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


* Martin, op. cit., p. 51. , 

* Black Books, i, 381. ** Mootable,”’ in the sense 
of “ discussible,”’ is recorded by the Dictionary. 

" Ibid., pp. 326 and 332. 

* Ibid., p. 400. 


FASHION IN CHURCHYARDS 


N one of the early volumes of Notes and 
Queries will be found a note from an 
indignant correspondent on the fashion 
which was flourishing of placing old grave 
stones flat on the ground in order to make 
a “tidy” churchyard. There is, I think, 
some evidence that the custom died out after 
a time, but it has been revived of recent years, 
and is now, I am afraid, spreading widely. 
It means that many old records of impor- 
tance locally, and sometimes nationally, will 
be irretrievably lost at no distant date. | 
know one ancient churchyard where quite 
recently stones which had stood upright for 
one hundred and fifty years, and in some 
cases for two hundred years, were placed on 
the ground, ostensibly to make a ‘ rest 
garden.” The result will be that the inscrip- 
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tions will speedily be obliterated and their 
interest gone. Churchyards are for the 
memorials of the dead, and not for use as 
playgrounds for children, as so often they 
have become. It ought to be the duty of 
Antiquarian Societies to make energetic 
protests against a deplorable practice. In 
any cases members of these and kindred 
societies would do a useful work if they 
would copy the inscriptions in the older 
churchyards and arrange for their preserva- 
tion at places easy of access for consultation. 
The information they give is often more 
valuable to the historian than that found 
in church registers. ; Cc. 


G. M. HOPKINS AND PROVOST 
FORTESCUE 
(cxevii. 169, 174) 


GINCE writing the former note, I have en- 

countered three further references which 
are of interest concerning Provost Fortescue 
and Canon Henry Humble. 

(1) Recollections of Scottish Episcopalian- 
ism by Wm. Humphrey, S.J., is an extremely 
interesting autobiographical essay (London, 
Thos. Baker, 1896). The author was a 
graduate of Marischal College, Aberdeen, 
who had studied law at Edinburgh and later 
prepared for the priesthood of the Church in 
Scotland at Cumbrae and at Trinity College, 
Glenalmond. He was ordained by Bishop 
Forbes of Brechin and was a mission priest 
at the Cove, north of Aberdeen. He then 
became incumbent of St. Mary Magdalene, 
Dundee, where he worked closely with 
Dr. Forbes. Whilst there, he resigned and 
became a member of the Church of Rome, 
later becoming a distinguished Jesuit priest 
and an authority on the writings of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. Canon Humble and 
Provost Fortescue appear in his pages. They 
were close friends of Fr. Humphrey and 
represented the advance guard of the High 
Church movement in Scotland. Indeed, it was 
a complaint concerning Dr. Forbes by Fr. 
Humphrey that he was over-cautious. He 
asked Fr. Humphrey whether, if he presented 
him to a benefice and he later decided to 
become a Roman Catholic, he would delay 
his submission for six months after resigna- 
tion. Fr. Humphrey consulted his confessor, 
Canon Humble, who pointed out to him that 
twas a pactum illicitum and that any Roman 
Priest would tell him that it was not binding 
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(p. 35). Fr. Humphrey says that he felt more 
at home with Provost Fortescue and Canon 
Humble than with any other clerical neigh- 
bours and that they were his firm friends. 
He mentions the constant development of the 
ceremonial and ritual at St. Ninian’s and the 
claim by the clergy that every innovation was 
of “ ancient Scottish use.” There was a Gothic 
episcopal throne in the chancel at St. Ninian’s 
Cathedral which was never occupied as the 
“thirty years’ war” was in progress and 
Bishop Wordsworth of St. Andrew’s boy- 
cotted his own cathedral church. Provost For- 
tescue had a piece of perforated zinc let into 
the side by way of a grille and sat there hear- 
ing confessions. “I have myself knelt at that 
throne and made my confession” (p. 38f). 
Perhaps it may be remarked that there is a 
tendency among more recent writers to claim 
“ancient Scottish use” for various liturgical 
uses and developments. Frequently, the 
grounds are very slender and there are 
authorities who are apt to develop the usage 
of some isolated priest during Jacobite times 
into a supposedly ancient use of the whole 
church. But both Canon Humble and Provost 
Fortescue seem to have made use of this trait 
of some Episcopalians to a practical end in 
the days when Bishop Wordsworth was trying 
to impose the “north-end position” and 
other Low Church customs on his diocese. 
(2) In Annals of My Life, 1847-1856, the 
second of the two volumes of rather pon- 
derous autobiography which Charles Words- 
worth wrote in his old age (London, 1893), 
there are references to both Provost Fortescue 
and Canon Humble. They are milder than 
might have been expected but possibly the 
Bishop recollected that almost twenty years 
had gone by since their deaths and that the 
resurrection of old controversies would not 
show his own episcopate in too good a light. 
He groups them with other Tractarian clergy 
who were prebendaries of the Cathedral, in- 
cluding the considerable patristic and litur- 
gical scholar, G. H. Forbes, brother of the 
Bishop of Brechin, as “Men of marked 
character and ability . . . they were, also, all 
more or less deficient in sound judgement. 
. . Consequently, they exercised little 
influence beyond their own immediate 
adherents and partisans” (p. 58f). Students 
of Scottish episcopalian history of the last 
century must decide for themselves whether 
this is a particularly “sound judgement”! 
It was a grievance of Wordsworth that all 
of the St. Ninian’s clergy at the outset were 
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English by education and training (p. 63). 
Bishop Torry, his predecessor in the diocese, 
had appointed as canons the Revd. J. C. 
Chambers, Mr. Humble and Mr. Haskoll, 
afterwards a Lincolnshire incumbent and a 
well-known liturgical writer, and they had 
met together and elected Mr. Fortescue as 
Dean (p. 73). It was Wordsworth who, after 
his accession to the diocese, forced new 
statutes on to the Cathedral clergy and in 
them changed the title of Dean to that of 
Provost. At the height of the “thirty years’ 
war” the bishop ignored both titles and 
referred habitually to plain Mr. Fortescue. 
Bishop Wordsworth also recollects that 
Canon Humble was among those who sup- 
ported the Revd. G. H. Forbes at a special 
Synod when Wordsworth arraigned him for 
publishing a tract in favour of baptism by 
immersion, his habitual practice at Burntis- 
land, in which he condemned the usual more 
lax custom (p. 173). Of Canon Humble’s very 
real literary ability and of his ecclesiastical 
scholarship or his liturgical knowledge there 
is no mention by his sometime diocesan. 

(3) There are references to Canon Humble 
and Provost Fortescue in the recently pub- 
lished Dr. Lee of Lambeth by H. R. T. 
Brandreth (London, S.P.C.K., 1952). He 
mentions that Provost Fortescue was chair- 
man at the meeting which founded the Asso- 
ciation for Promoting the Unity of Christen- 
dom and that he signed the High Church 
remonstrance to the Holy Office concerning 
the Papal condemnation of the A.P.U.C. 
(p. 106). Humble was already a friend of Lee 
when he was appointed to St. John’s, Aber- 
deen, in 1859 (p.33). Lee’s magazine, the 
Union, got itself into disfavour among High 
Churchmen owing to its extremely pro- 
Roman tone. Remonstrances appeared from 
Fr. Benson, S.S.J.E., of Cowley, Bishop 
Forbes, Dr. J. M. Neale, and Canon Cham- 
berlain of St. Thomas, Oxford. Lee was 
forced to modify the tone of the paper but 
Canon Humble strongly disapproved and 
wished it to retain its former somewhat fiery 
note (p.94f). In 1857 Canon Humble was 
among the signatories to a circular emanat- 
ing from A.P.U.C. circles, calling for a book 
on the validity of Anglican Orders, a wish 
unfulfilled at the time but partly supplied by 
Lee in 1869 (p. 113). 

Each of the references shows that both 
Provost Fortescue and Canon Humble were 
High Churchmen of the advanced type to be 
encountered during the  sub-Tractarian 
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period. Each was possessed of an intrinsic 
ability, Fortesc.e in ascetic theology and the 
practical life of the priesthood, and Humble 
as a writer and controversialist with a wide 
knowledge of ecclesiastical subjects. Like. 
wise both appear in the movements for 
reunion between Canterbury, Rome and the 
Orthodox East which were the outcome of 
the Tractarian movement. G. M. Hopkins’ 
reference to Provost Fortescue is of interest 
as it serves to remind us that a definitely pro- 
Roman school among the original Tractarian 
group at Oxford, sponsored by W. G. Ward 
and Frederick Oakeley, did not come to an 
end with their secession to the Roman 
Catholic Church in 1845. Incidentally, it is 
of interest that some of Hopkins’ earliest 
poems appeared in the Union under Lee's 
editorship. 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT. 


MUMMIFIED AND MINIATURE 
CATS 


OME years ago, my old friend the late 
Alfred Hills, F.S.A., contributed an 
amusing article on cats and dogs to the 
Essex Farmers’ Journal quoting many 
aspects of the feline character. Even with 
his exceedingly wide knowledge of country 
customs, Mr. Hills omitted to mention one 
matter concerning cats which is the subject 
of this present contribution, but I feel that 
he would have rejoiced to have known that 
one of the two curious instances to which I 
shall refer occurred in his own beloved town 
of Braintree. 

I should mention that it was a note by 
Mr. N. Teulon-Porter in Notes and Queries 
(vol. cxcv, p. 83) entitled ‘““ Dehydrated Cat- 
and-Rat Plaques” which first prompted my 
interest in this subject, and while I cannot 
claim to have any detailed knowledge of folk- 
lore, I offer the following remarks hoping 
that some expert will either confirm or correct 
them. 

In The Cat in History, Legend and Ar 
(1909), Anne Marks deals (pp. 45-6) with 
customs concerning cats and newly-built 
dwellings. She says, “it is also believed 
that, at the completion of a newly-built 
dwelling, a stray should be brought in ‘ for 
luck ’"—a black, not a white puss, for the 
latter would be considered a harbinger of 
ill-fortune. Possibly we have here a varia 
tion of the superstition that on removal 
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to a new house a cat or dog should be 
thrown in before anyone enters; the idea is 
that whoever first crosses the threshold will 
be the first to die.” In China, so Miss Marks 
informs us, “a clay likeness of a cat with a 
bob-tail [my italics] like those seen in this 
country is frequently placed on the apex 
of a roof as a protection against maleficent 

wers,” but it is also “suspected of being 
in league with the Evil One, and is credited 
with meteorological prescience. For these 
reasons it is propitiated, and, as in ancient 
Egypt, its likeness forms a_ favourite 
charm.” The awe with which the cat was 
held in Egypt is, of course, very well known, 
and to the Romans the animal signified 
freedom. Mr. Harold Bayley, in Archaic 
England (1919), also connotes the cat with 
St. Caterina or Kate, the immaculate pure 
one. It is clear therefore that the cat, 
according to its colour, has long been 
associated with good or bad luck, and has a 
firmly established place in the folk-lore of 
many countries. 

To a lesser extent, rats and mice (like 
almost every other animal) as well as cats 
became allied with daily events. Brand, in 
his Observations on the Popular Antiquities 
of Great Britain (1849), quotes Grose as say- 
ing that rats gnawing the hangings of a room 
portend death in a family—a nice example 
of not being able to see the wood for the 
trees! But many instances are known of 
cats, sometimes in company with rats, being 
found in a mummified condition behind 
wainscoting or beneath floors. It used to 
be thought that these unfortunate creatures 
had been trapped in the course of building 
operations, or that pussy had pushed her 
way into her victim’s hole and both hunter 
and hunted had perished. But the number 
of animals so found is too great for their 
presence to be accidental, and we are forced 
to the conclusion that they were deliberately 
placed either to ward off evil spirits or to 
bring good luck. 

Since the appearance of Mr. Teulon- 
Porter's note mentioned above, two cases 
have been brought to my notice of miniature 
cats being found in old buildings. The first 
was in the course of demolishing a large, 
heavily timbered cottage of late fifteenth or 
early sixteenth-century date at Braintree. 
At the junction of an outside wall and the 
timbers supporting the first floor was a con- 
cealed wooden cat 1¢ ins. long by 1} ins. 
high carved out of pine and painted yellow; 
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it was tailless and eyeless, and the left-hand 
hind leg had been broken off. 

The second specimen was found at Law- 
ford, also in Essex, secreted between the 
false and original ceilings of the late seven- 
teenth-century manor house of Dale Hall. 
It was wrapped in, or at least near, a piece 
of newspaper dated 1796. This cat is 
smaller than the Braintree one: it measures 
1% ins. by one inch in height, but the lower 
portions of all the legs and the tail are 
broken off. The animal is well carved and 
painted red with a black belly; its white eyes 
have black pupils. 

From the positions in which these figures 
were found, any suggestion that they are 
from children’s Noah’s Arks and pushed 
through cracks in floor boards can be ruled 
out; I submit the theory that these miniature 
cats were intended to serve the same purposes 
as the mummified ones. The presumably 
late date of the Lawford cat is, to me, of 
special interest because it shows the survival 
of a custom which, like so many others in 
England, has its roots in an ancient civiliza- 
tion. Perhaps the china cats from the 
Staffordshire potteries are yet another 
instance of our veneration for, and belief 
in, the qualities of this animal; these glazed 
creatures, with rather absurd expressions on 
their faces, sat complacently on the high 
mantelshelf of many a farmhouse in the 


nineteenth century. fFpancis W. STEER. 


A FURTHER NOTE ON EMERSON’S 
INTEREST IN CONCORD 
LIBRARIES' 


FOR forty-seven years—from 1835 until 
his death—Emerson was, as various 
Concord records show, actively engaged, in 
one way or another, in strengthening and 
fostering libraries in the town of Concord. 
In 1835, he made “valuable additions” to 
the Concord Social Library, donating Shat- 
tuck’s History of Concord and Colman’s 
Sermons.” On January 2, 1837, Emerson 
was elected President of the Social Library. 
Following his election, he read the annual 
*See my article “‘Emerson and the Concord 
Libraries,” The Boston Public Library Quarterly, 
III (October, 1951), 318-319. ; ; 

*** Records of Concord Social Library” (MS. 
record, Concord Free Public Library), p. 108. 
Permission to quote from this and other manu- 
script materials used in this study was kindly given 
by the Concord Free Public Library and Miss Sarah 
R. Bartlett, Librarian. 
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report for 1836, mentioning among the other 
donations three books which he himself had 
given—The Memoirs of James Jackson, IJr., 
Thatcher’s History of Plymouth, and 
Bacon’s Essays.* 

In 1842 Emerson was appointed one of the 
directors of the newly formed Concord 
Athenaeum, and he and the other directors 
were empowered “to make regulations and 
do all things necessary to carry into effect 
the objects of the Association.”* Emerson 
himself headed the list of subscribers, buy- 
ing two shares (each costing $2.50 per year) 
—one for himself and one for Henry David 
Thoreau.*° In addition he contributed to the 
reading room of the Athenaeum the London 
Phalanx, the Cambridge Miscellany, The 
Dial, the New York Weekly Tribune, the 
Anti-Slavery Standard, the Albany Cultiva- 
tor, the Lynn Washingtonian, and the Boston 
Miscellany.® 

Emerson remained active, however, in the 
Concord Social Library, and early in 
January, 1851, “Rev. Mr. Frost, Mr. 
Emerson and Dr. Josiah Bartlett were 
chosen a Committee to report what books 
on the shelves of the Library may, in their 
judgment, be sold or be removed elsewhere 
for safe-keeping, it being represented by the 
Librarian that his own business required at 
least a part of the room in his store now 
occupied by the Society.”’ On January 20, 
Rev. Mr. Frost submitted the committee’s 
report. A number of books, the committee 
found, might very well be stored away, with 
“such books as ought to remain on the 
shelves being about 939 volumes in 
number.’”* 

On May 24, 1851, the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts passed an Act entitled “An 
Act to Authorize Cities and Towns to Estab- 
lish and Maintain Public Libraries.” The 
Act authorized the towns “to appropriate 
annually, for the maintenance and increase 
of the town library, ‘a sum not exceeding 
twenty-five cents for each of its ratable polls, 
in the year next preceding that in which 
such appropriation shall be made.’”® Thus 

* Ibid., p. 122. 

** Concord Athenaeum ” 
cord Free Public Library), p. 1. 

* Ibid., p. 5. 

* Ibid. 

”“ Records of Concord Social Library,” p. 204. 

* Ibid., p. 209. 

* Report of the Selectmen, of the Overseers of 
the Poor, and of the Superintendent of Public 


Grounds, and of the Chief Engineer of the Fire 
Department, Relative to the Expenses of the Town, 


(MS. record, Con- 
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empowered to support a library by taxation 
the Concord town officials, perhaps, pro- 
posed to the Proprietors of the Social 
Library that the volumes in their library be 
given to the town as a nucleus around which 
the town library would be built; or, perhaps, 
the suggestion came from the Proprietors 
themselves. At any rate, the Proprietors of 
the Social Library met on October 18, 1851, 
and authorized the clerk “ to communicate 
the vote of the last meeting to the town, 
and in case of the town’s acceptance of the 
library that he be empowered and authorized 
to transfer all the right, title and interest of 
the proprietors thereof to the town, on the 
terms and conditions of said vote.”'° The 
town accepted the conditions laid down by 
the Proprietors of the Social Library, agree- 
ing to raise annually the largest sum allowed 
by law."? On November 29, the Proprietors 
instructed the librarian to “call in without 
delay all books, and . . . to deliver the 
library to a committee chosen by the town 
to receive it.”’!” 

Emerson was appointed to the Town 
Library Committee in 1853, serving along 
with E. R. Hoar, Simon Brown, and George 
Heywood. From time to. time, he donated 
books to the library. The annual report of 
the Town Library Committee for 1861-62 
reported that “four volumes have been lost 
during the year—taken out by children with- 
out authority, through misrepresentation, 
and not returned by carelessness or dis- 
honesty. The most valuable one has been 
replaced by the kindness of Mr. Emerson.”” 
The next year Emerson, as well as Henry 
David Thoreau, was among those who made 
“donations of considerable value.”’* Later, 
Emerson, at several different times, “con- 
tributed books of value and interest.” 

By 1876, Emerson had become Chairman 
of the Library Committee;'* and the annual 
report of the Library Committee for 1882-83, 
the year of Emerson’s death, still listed him 
as a member of the Committee. 

FRANCIS B. DEDMOND. 

University of North Carolina. 
for the Year 1852-53 (Concord, 1953), p. 22. Here- 
inafter referred to as Report of the Selectmen. 

©“ Report of Concord Social Library,” p.213 

“ Report of the Selectmen, 1852-53, p.22. 

2 Report of Concord Social Library,” P. 214. 

'’ Report of the Selectmen, 1861-62, p. 12. 

“* Ibid., 1862-63, p. 41. ; 

S Ibid., 1867-68, p.20; see also ibid., 1870-71, 
p. ai ibid., 1874-75, p.47; and ibid., 1875-76, 


p. 40. 
** Ibid., 1876-77, p. 34. 
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Readers’ Queries 





GOCIETIES FOR THE PROSECUTION 
OF FELONS.—It was not uncommon 
in the 18th and early 19th centuries for local 
societies to be formed to insure property 
owners on a mutual basis against the theft 
of horses, poultry, timber, crops, etc., and 
to ensure that robbers were prosecuted. In 
1801, for example, there was a Fenny Strat- 
ford Association for the Prosecution of 
Robbers which held its meetings at the 
Navigation Inn in that town. I believe there 
was a similar society at Salt Hill near Slough. 

Has the history of these societies generally 
been discussed in any book or other pub- 
lication? 

If not, I should be glad to have details 
of any societies of this description and to 
hear of any extant documents, such as 
original copies of rules, or Minute books. 

In Norfolk one of these societies, the 
Aylsham and South Erpingham New Asso- 
ciation which was formed in 1825 for pro- 
secuting Horse Stealers and other Felons, 
issued a plaque which has been mistaken for 
a Fire Mark, but there is no evidence that 
this society ever undertook fire insurance. 
Are there any other instances of such 
societies issuing plaques, and what purpose 
would such plaques have except advertise- 


ment? L. M.W. 


AN ENGLISH MEMORIAL IN MILAN 
~ CATHEDRAL.—The late Canon G. M. 
Livett, at one time a Minor Canon and 
subsequently Precentor of Rochester 
Cathedral, on taking up a teaching post in 
Derbyshire after leaving Cambridge and 
before his ordination, compiled an excellent 
handbook to Southwell Minster. After 
seventy years, it is still the best of all guides 
to one of the most beautiful, as it is also 
one of the least known of all English 
cathedrals. In a footnote Mr. Livett stated 
that he had been told that in Milan 
Cathedral could be seen a memorial of one 
who is described as “ Cardinal of Rome, 
and Canon of Southwell, England.” Is there 
a reference to this memorial in any printed 
account of Milan Cathedral, or can any 
reader supply a description of it? If it is 
there, I must admit that I missed it on my 
one visit to Milan’s great cathedral. 
S.R. 
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SACK BASHA.—According to a begging 
notice which he is shown carrying in 

his portraits he was a Turkish Merchant 
reduced to penury when the Russians sacked 
Bender (or Bendery) in 1770. He sub- 
sequently fled to London where he supported 
himself by begging. In the mid-1770s he 
was a Sufficiently familiar and picturesque 
sight for Henry Walton to have painted him 
more than once, dressed in Turkish costume 
begging at the London kerbside. So 
romantic a figure must surely have attracted 
sufficient interest to have received some 
mention in contemporary newspapers or 
literature. Can any reader give me further 


information? F. J. B. WATSON. 


yous AIKIN, c. 1773.—I am writing an 
account of the Aikin family in the 
eighteenth century, and would like to obtain 
information about John Aikin when he was 
a pupil at Dr. Doddridge’s Academy at 
Northampton in 1733-5. One of his fellow 
students was Samuel Merivale, later tutor 
at Exeter Academy, who kept a journal in 
shorthand. In Anna W. Merivale’s Family 
Memorials (1884) we are told that this 
journal was transcribed but not published 
by Samuel’s grandson. I should be very 
interested to know if this transcription is 
still in existence and is available for study. 


Betsy RODGERS. 


ECKONING TIME.—At the commence- 
ment of the Christian Era it was, I 
understand, the practice to count the hours 
from sunset; and this was the practice in 
Italy in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
when the hours were counted up to 24. 

Leonardo da Vinci is recorded as born at 
Ore 3 which is understood to be about 
9 p.m. and one of Leonardo’s drawings 
refers to a fire which started at Ore 15 which 
is taken as 9 a.m. 

I would like some further information 
about the reckoning of time by the Romans, 
and in Europe in the Middle Ages, both as 
regards zero hour and counting up to 


24 hours. H. V. Bor.ey. 


ITT HILL HUNT.—Is anything known 
about the Kitt Hill Hunt? It was still 
meeting in 1803. Kit Hill itself is in Corn- 
wall, not far from Callington. Perhaps some 
reader will know whether it was a genuine 
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Hunt or (more likely) a Political Club with 
Jacobite sympathies, like The Friendly 
Hunt, etc. W. G. HARDING. 


OHN BRENT.—I should be glad of any 

information (other than that contained 

in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ and the 

‘D.N.B.’) concerning the life, ancestors and 

descendants of John Brent, shipbuilder of 

Rotherhithe, who died Ist July, 1812, at his 
home in Elliot Place, Blackheath. 

Also any further information about the 
line of Edward Brent of Southwark, ship- 
wright, who appears in the Visit of Surrey 
of 1663. 

Also any details of the descendants of the 
Dorset branch of the Brent family of Cos- 
sington, Somerset. J.B--B. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN.—Harriet Jay 
wrote a biography of Robert Williams 

Buchanan in which she constantly refers to 

Buchanan’s diary ‘ Latter Day Leaves.’ 

I have discovered that this was not pub- 
lished although a draft agreement for its 
publication was drawn up by George Red- 
way, Bellairs & Co. Can any reader advise 
me how I can set about finding these un- 
published Memoirs, and also if they have 
any of Buchanan’s books for sale. 


D.R. B. 


ARLOWE AND SWIFT.—Thomas Wat- 
son (1557?-1592), poet, according to the 
D.N.B., married the sister of Thomas Swift 
(or Swyft), both he (in later life) and Swift 
being ‘retainers’ of William Cornwallis, son 
of Sir Thomas Cornwallis, comptroller of 
Queen Mary’s household. Thomas Watson 
was a friend of Christopher Marlowe, both 
being associated with Hugh Swift, brother-in- 
law to Watson, in the brawl which led to the 
death of William Bradley in 1589. 

Is anything known of the antecedents of 
these Swifts? The ancestors of Christopher 
Marlowe and the ancestors of Jonathan Swift 
were neighbours, and probably intimates in 
Canterbury. It is even possible that Christo- 
pher Marlowe’s shoemaker father (1540?- 
1604-5), made shoes for the great-grandfather 
of Jonathan Swift. Two sixteenth-century 
Marlowe wills are witnessed by Swifts. 


P. D. Munpy. 
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: G° LITTLE BOOK’—A _ CONCEIT 
FROM CHAUCER TO WILLIAM 

MEREDITH.—A recent query (by H.LB, 
cxcvii. 280) expressed the desire to know 
about the convention of the address of the 
author to his book and his sending it forth 
with his blessings. The most widely known 
employment is, I think, in the famous envoy 
of Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde: 

Go, litel book, go, litel myn tragedye, 

Ther god thi makere yit, or that he dye, 

So sende myght to make in some comedye! 

But, litel book, no makyng thow nenvie, 

But subgit be to alle poesie ; 

And kis the steppes, where as thow seest space 

Virgile, Ovid, Omer, Lucan, and Stace. 

(V, 1786-1792.) 


For further examples of the ‘ go, little book’ 


conceit, which goes back to the 
Parve .. . nec invideo . . . sine me, liber, ibis 
in Urbem 


of Ovid (Tristia 1. 1. 1), and perhaps to 
Horace (Epistles i. 20. 1), Professor Root 
refers us to Tatlock’s ‘The Epilog of 
Chaucer’s Troilus,’ in Mod. Philology, 18 
(1921), 625-59. There we find a sketch of the 
long history of the conceit, Professor Tat- 
lock tracing it to Ovid’s addresses to his 
‘book’ in Tristia and Ex Ponto, and there he 
traces its adoption by Martial (Epigrams, i. 
3, 70; ili. 4, 5), by Statius (Silvae, iv. 4), in the 
Greek Anthology (xii. 208), in Provencal and 
Old French lyrics, and in the lyrics of Dante 
and Petrarch—Petrarch’s usage being the 
more striking; “He not only uses it at the 
end of canzoni and ballate, but also at the 
end of long poems... (p. 629). But even more 
strikingly does Boccaccio in the Teseide (xii. 
84) address ‘o libro’; the Filostrato (ix. 1), 
*canzon mia pietosa’; the Fiammetta (ch. 9), 
‘o picciolo mio libretto . . . va adunque’; 
Corbaccio (end), ‘ Piccola mia operetta’; 
the Filocolo, ‘O piccolo mio libretto’; and 
bid farewell to his De Casibus Virorum 
Milustrium with the words, ‘Tu autem parve 
liber longum vive.’ And, continues Pro- 
fessor Tatlock : 
Chaucer therefore in beginning his envoi 
‘Go, litel book, go litel myn tregedie’ was 
following a long and widespread tradi- 
tion, as regards the address, the ‘ go’ and 
the ‘ litel’; a tradition which conveyed all 
the charm of modesty and of literary 
reminiscence, especially from Ovid. Boc- 
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caccio’s usage was probably most in his 
mind, though not especially the ending 
of the Filostrato. Nowhere before Boc- 
caccio do I find the ‘little book’ conceit 
at the end of a long work (p. 630). 
Notable, also, clothed in the humour of 
Chaucer’s lines, is the feeling of personality 
with which he manages to endow his ‘ litel 
book,’ the illusion of the separate life of his 
work of art.” 
The usage in later English prose and 
poetry is doubtless to be attributed to the 
influence of the Troilus envoi. Thus we find 
(as we might expect) that Lydgate uses the 
conceit frequently,” as do others in the 
fifteenth century°—Hoccleve,* Caxton,’ and 
James I in The Kingis Quair. The tradition 
is continuous. Hawes (that last practitioner 
of medieval modes he neither fully under- 
stood nor had the critical imagination to 
refurbish and give new life to) is one bridge 
from medieval to renaissance; his Pastime 
of Pleasure ends: 

Go lytell boke I pray god the saue 

Frome mysse metrynge/ by wronge Impressyon 

And who that euer lyst the for to haue 

That he perceyue well thyn entencyon. .. .* 
Skelton uses it in his Garlande of Laurell; 
in Sir Thomas Wyat we still find the older 
tradition of the lyric poet’s address to his 
lute. 


‘There is not this verisimilitude in Chaucer's line 
in the Legend of Good Women: ‘ Farewel my bok, 
and my devocioun’ (LGW, Prol. [F], 39); that 
(and other examples in Chaucer) does not properly 
belong in the ‘ go, little book’ tradition. In Troilus 
he has lifted the conventional conceit above the 
level of mere convention. 

*See Lydgate’s Temple of Glas, ed. Schick 
(EE.T.S. 1891), p. 122: ‘Now go thi wai, thou 
litel rude book.’ In the Complaint of the Black 
Knight, lines 674-87, the envoi begins, ‘ Go litel 
quayre,” 

*The generally superficial character of this con- 
ceit (and its related conventions) in Middle English 
verse may readily be seen by examples to be found 
in the recent collection edited by R. H. Robbins, 
Secular Lyrics of the XIVth and XVth Centuries 
(Clarendon Press, 1952): ‘Goo, lytell ryng’ is a 
Presentation verse (p.87); ‘Go, litull bill’ is a 
rather typical courtly love convention; more per- 
unent is the ‘Envoy for a Commentary’ that 
Robbins prints on p. 97, whose prolixity begins in 

aureate language of the first line: ‘ goo, little 

k of commendacion.’ 

The Regement of Princes, end; Tale of 
Jonathas, end; Balade to the Duke of York, 1. 1. 

Book of Curtesye (E.E.T.S.), end; Hist. of 
Reynard the Fox, II, 120. 

EE.T.S., O.S. 173 (ed. W. E. Mead), lines 
5803-6—a remarkable anticipation of the injunction 
(% frequently discussed in the criticism of our 
century) to perceive the intention of the author 
(or the work itself). 
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From Skelton and Hawes we move on to 
Spenser, in whose Shepheardes Calender we 
have the delightful ‘To His Book ’: 

Goe little booke: thy selfe present, 

As child whose parent is vnkent. . . . 
and, as a kind of Epilogue: 

Goe lyttle Calender, thou hast a free passe- 

porte... .’ 
After nearly two centuries of merely conven- 
tional usage in Lydgate, Hoccleve, Hawes, 
and others, one finds much the same tone 
and level of treatment as in Chaucer. 

One must move on. It is used by Bunyan 
in the poem preceding Part II of Pilgrim's 
Progress, and (writes Professor Tatlock), 
“when one finds it in Bill Nye it is time to 
stop.” But the tradition of the conceit does 
not come to a halt. The American F. P. A. 
(Franklin P. Adams), in a humorous piece 
‘Lines on and from “Bartlett's Familiar 
Quotations,” ’ has the lines, 

Go, lovely Rose that lives its little hour! 

Go, little booke! and let who will be clever! 

Roll on! ... 

The moon and I could keep this up forever. 
But I shall give only two further examples. 
In the insolently graceful, occasionally 
lovely and fragile, lyrics of Lustra, Ezra 
Pound has a ‘ Salutation the Second’ which 
contains the lines 


Go, little naked and impudent songs, 

Go with a light foot! 

os GOL... 

Say that you do no work 

and that you will live forever. 
Here, among many other elements of course, 
we find a fusion with the conceit of immortal 
verse, that goes back at least to Boccaccio 
and Petrarch. 

Finally, the talented young American poet 
William Meredith begins his Ships and Other 
Figures (1948) with an envoi that at once 
captures the delightful fragility of the conceit 
at its best and at the same time combines 
it with the post-Romantic convention of the 
poet’s turning and tossing with his conflicts 
with himself, with his times, with the com- 
pulsion of his craft and raw materials: 

Go, little book. If anybody asks 

Why I add poems to a time like this, 

Tell how the comeliness I can’t take in 

Of ships and other figures of content 

Compels me still until I give them names ; 

And how I give them names impatiently 

As who should pull up roses by the roots 

That keep him turning on his empty bed, 

The smell intolerable and thick with loss. 


’ See the annotations in the Variorum Spenser, 
Minor Poems (Johns Hopkins, 1943), I, 235, 427. 
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Like all conventions, this little conceit has 
viability and meaning whenever a poet 
breathes life into it, from Chaucer down to 


Cornell University. 


F'VE FINGERS ON ONE HAND (cxcvii. 
216, 281).—There was a story to which 
Fanny Kemble gave credence in her ‘ Notes 
on Shakespeare’s Plays’ that Anne Boleyn 
had five fingers on one hand. The more likely 
fact is that there was some minor mal- 
formation of the hand. See the cautious 
reference in the D.N.B. and 6S vii p. 452 
(June 9th 1883) where the origin of the story 
will be found. E. 


BARRACK MASTERS (cxevii. 130, 195, 

284).—At the last reference it is stated 
that this was probably a civilian post as there 
was only one in the list with an Army rank. 
This does not necessarily follow, as in the list 
for 1810 none is given an army rank, but all 
are labelled Esq. Of these the only one with 
whose career I am acquainted is J. Han. 
Berry, Barrack Master of Glancree. This is 
James Hanover Berry, who was an Ensign in 
the 25th Foot, 28 October, 1776; Lieut. 
15 July, 1778; Capt. Lieut. with rank of Capt. 
in the Army 5 April, 1786; Retired 9 Decem- 
ber, 1789. 

Again, Marlborough Parsons Berry was 
Barrackmaster at Tullamore from 1 Jan- 
uary, 1824, till 1839. He was gazetted Ensign 
in the 64th Foot, 8 December, 1796; Lieut. 
26 March, 1799; Lieut. 3rd Foot 11 April, 
1800. At the Peace of Amiens he would have 
been placed on half pay, but he took the post 
of Paymaster 3rd Foot, 21 October, 1802, and 
was finally placed on half pay on account of 
ill health as Lieut. 3rd Foot, 18 March, 1813. 

I do not know how he is described in the 
Almanacs as I have none later than 1810. 

Probably many of the others described as 
Esquires were actually retired Army officers. 


LORTON WILSON. 


ORE TRIBUTES ... TO KEATS (cxcvii. 

118, 190).—The poem of 1859, ascribed 

only to S. H. W. is by Sarah Helen Whitman, 

sometime fiancée of Edgar Poe. It is included 

in three editions of her Poems, Boston, 1879, 
Providence, 1894 and 1916. 


T. O. M. ABBOTT. 


The Library 





THE WHITE CANONS IN ENGLAND, 
By H. M. Colvin. (The Clarendon Press, 
Oxford. 35s.) 


DoM DAVID KNOWLES laid the 
foundations for modern studies of 
religious Orders in England by the publica 
tion of his monumental volumes, The 
Monastic Order in England, 943-1216, and 
The Religious Orders in England. On bis 
sound bases are being built detailed studies 
of individual Orders. The Rev. J. C. Dickin- 
son’s work on the Austin Canons appeared 
in 1950, and now we have this scholarly and 
well-documented book on the Premon- 
stratensians from the pen of Mr. H. M. 
Colvin. It must not be misunderstood when 
we say that this is not a book for the gen- 
eral reader who wants a broad outline of 
this particular Order: it is a study primarily 
for the historian and research worker and 
should therefore find a place in every good 
library whether public or private. The author 
discusses the origins of this Order and its 
place against the background of feudal 
society; he deals very fully with the organiza- 
tion of the Order; the method of election of 
its abbots; its religious and secular obliga- 
tions and intellectual pursuits; and_ the 
parochial responsibilities which developed 
after the middle of the twelfth century. A 
short chapter devoted to the consideration 
of nunneries enables Mr. Colvin to point out 
the striking feature of the possession of 
double houses by the Premonstratensians. 
An invaluable section of the book is a brief 
history of each of the thirty-three houses 
belonging to the Order in England for which 
the local historian will be grateful. Special 
mention must also be made of the transcripts 
of original documents, lists of abbots and 
valuable sources of further information. 
It is never easy to do justice to such a 
learned work as this in the space of a short 
review, but if a critical reader fails to put 
his finger on a weak spot after the most 
careful searching, the praise may be e 
pressed in a relatively few words. This book 
does not show the least sign of weakness 
either in the numerous authorities which have 
been consulted, in their interpretation of 
presentation. 
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THE GREY FRIARS IN CAMBRIDGE. 
By J. R. H. Moorman. (Cambridge 
University Press. 35s.) 

D® A. G. LITTLE’S book on the Grey 

Friars in Oxford appeared over half a 
century ago, but it is still a standard work. 

We now have this valuable and most inter- 

esting study from Dr. Moorman’s pen on 

the same subject as it affected the sister 
university town. The author says in his 
preface that the volume was planned and 
even begun no less than twenty-three 
years ago when he was an undergraduate, 
and it is mainly due to his having delivered 
the Birkbeck Lectures on _ Ecclesiastical 

History that the book now makes its 

appearance; it is, in fact, an extension of 

the material used on that occasion. 

Dr. Moorman commences his work with 
the birth of the Order of Friars Minor in 
1209, and traces its establishment in England 
and the settlement at the house of Benjamin 
the Jew in Cambridge in 1225. This site is 
not definitely known, but the community 
stayed there for over forty years until they 
built more spacious premises on the land 
now occupied by Sidney. Sussex College. The 
Cambridge house soon became famous and 
by the end of the thirteenth century there 
were signs that hostility was certain to 
develop between University and the Friars. 
Itis in this section of the book that so much 
important information on the growth of the 
faculty of theology in the University is to be 
found, and the author stresses the fact that 
‘as the University became more sure of 
itself, the strain became greater; but the 
mendicants were still in a strong enough 
position to maintain their rights, and the 
problem was never finally settled until 
the dissolution of the religious houses in the 
sixteenth century.’ 

It is unfortunate that so little is known 
about the new buildings of the Friary; that 
the Friars’ church was used by the University 
for the ceremony of Commencement from 
1507-8 till after the dissolution is recorded, 
but the conventual buildings were soon 
destroyed; the conduit, however, still serves 
the fountain in the Great Court at Trinity. 
As with the buildings so with the library: 
here again details are sparse, and the list 
given by Mr. N. Ker in Medieval Libraries 
of Great Britain (1941) only represents a tiny 
fraction of what the Cambridge Franciscans 
must have had. 

The chapter on the domestic affairs of the 
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Friars is invaluable. Regular subscriptions 
which they collected in money or in kind 
represented the main part of their income, 
and one fragment of an account sheet for 
1363-6 was found in a binding of a Greek 
Psalter at Caius College. Dr. Moorman 
deals very fully with the actual method of 
collecting. The activities of the Friars led 
to trouble with parish priests, not so much 
where preaching was concerned but over fees 
for the burial of the dead. Friary churches 
were favourite burial places and the loss of 
income to the parish clergy in this respect 
was not inconsiderable. By the middle of 
the fourteenth century, Cambridge was 
recognised by the authorities in the Order 
as one of the three most important places 
of study in the world—Oxford and Paris 
being the other two—and up to the end of 
the century, the Franciscan school at Cam- 
bridge was ruled, at more or less regular 
intervals, by distinguished Friars from 
abroad. The strain between the University 
and the Friars was, as mentioned above, 
pronounced, but in the fifteenth century the 
University began to feel that the battle was 
in their favour and so the fear of rivalry 
began to diminish and although the atmo- 
sphere became more harmonious old 
jealousies still smouldered. 


Friaries, unlike other religious houses, 
seemed to have retained popular good-will 
right up to the time of the Dissolution. The 
Cambridge house surrendered, it is believed, 
in September, 1538. Half a century later, 
negotiations were opened for the purchase 
of the site of the Friary by the executors of 
Frances, Countess of Sussex, and in 1596 the 
foundation stone of Sidney Sussex College 
was laid. Much of the stonework of the 
Franciscan convent has been used in the 
building of Trinity College, so the fabric 
and the site may be said to have helped in 
the creation of new educational institutions. 
But it is to the Friars that the credit for the 
Faculty of Theology at Cambridge Univer- 
sity must be given, and it all began ‘ with 
a handful of men living in the direst poverty 
in the comfortless house of Benjamin the 
Jew.’ 

Half the book is devoted to short bio- 
graphical notes of Cambridge Franciscans, 
and one notices what a large number of them 
came from Norfolk despite the fact that they 
had important houses belonging to the Order 
in their own county. Other appendices in- 
clude the text of the dispute between the 
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Friars and the University of Cambridge in 
1303-6; James Essex’s observation on the old 
chapel of Sidney College; a transcript of the 
fragmentary account mentioned above; and 
a list of legacies to the Cambridge Friars. 

The volume, a major contribution to the 
study of religious orders in England, is 
illustrated with line maps and plans and four 
plates; there is a full index. When a new 
edition is prepared, we suggest that a defini- 
tion of a hagable rent (p. 42) is given (see 
Palmer, Cambridge Borough Documents, 
vol. 1, 1931, pp. Iviii-lx) and that the rune, 
expressing a sound midway between g and y 
is printed as such and not as z in the extracts 
on pp. 116-118. It would also appear that 
the person mentioned on pp. 65 and 246 as 
Sir Giles de Gadlesmere is intended for Sir 
Giles de Badlesmere. Two other small points 
which would help the general reader may be 
mentioned: a ‘fodder’ of lead (p. 134) is 
a ‘fother’ (194 cwts.), and a ‘sowe’ of the 
same metal (p. 137) was an ingot. 


PECULIAR INHERITANCE: A_ HIS- 


TORY OF THE ELMHIRSTS. By 
Edward Elmhirst. 1951. (Privately printed. 
Limited to 200 copies. Obtainable from 
Walford Bros., 69, Southampton Row, 


London, W.C. 1, 30s.) 


‘QuR family as I conceive assumed their 
surname from a messuage in Wors- 
broughdale in the County of Yorke, which 
now ys and for many ages hath beene, our 
peculiar Inheritance and doth not appear by 
any evidence that I could ever yet see to have 
been the Inheritance of any other Family.’ 
So wrote an Elmhirst in 1638 which explains 
the title of this admirable family history 
written by one of its members who has suc- 
ceeded, where so many have failed, in put- 
ting the events in the lives of his ancestors 
against the backcloth of national history. 
Six hundred years are covered by this book 
which begins with the first Robert of Elmhirst 
who was born before 1303 and who may, 
perhaps doubtfully, be identified with one 
Robert Mariote occurring in the Poll Tax 
return of 1332 for Worsbrough. Like many 
other northern families, the Elmhirsts made 
money first from wool, then from coal, and 
then from canals on which to transport it. 
By the eighth generation there was a consider- 
able fortune awaiting that son—there seems 
to have been at least one in every family— 
who was destined to be a muddler and 
a spendthrift. Until Richard Elmbhirst 
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(1597-1654) the family had been classed ag 
yeomen, but after his time they were termed 
gentlemen and finally promoted to squire. 
dom. There were the inevitable law-suits in 
which our ancestors seemed to take such 
delight, but the author does not make 
tedious chapters of them; he uses the evid- 
ence to show the development of the family 
and its estates. Richard Elmhirst was a 
Royalist who set about the fortification of 
his house at Houndhill. During the Civil 
War, St. Mary’s Tower at York was blown 
up together with a large number of Royalists 
and, unfortunately, the ancient Worsbrough 
manor court rolls which had evidently been 
taken there for safety. Richard escaped, but 
he was heavily fined. 

The family income from coal dates from 
1718 when William Elmhirst (1686-1746) 
was head of the family; his son, another 
William, was a surgeon apothecary and the 
chapter dealing with him is very full 
(perhaps this is understandable when we 
realize that the author of this book is him- 
self a surgeon). The later history of the 
family is enlivened with extracts from 
numerous sources and the book gives a good 
picture of eighteenth and nineteenth century 
life as enjoyed by country gentlemen. The 
story of the lady from Sheffield who was 
picking bilberries on Robert Elmhirst’s land 
and was dragged across the bushes by keepers 
as a lesson not to trespass on grouse moors 
is indicative of the rough and ready justice 
of the day. ; 

While primarily concerned with Yorkshire, 
the book will also have an interest for Lin 
colnshire readers as the family had property 
in that county. We have noticed one or two 
minor errors: on p. 14, reference is made to 
a manorial seal whereas it would have been 
under the seal of the Priory of Nun Apple 
ton that the release in question would have 
been executed. On p. 97, the family carriage 
is said to be ‘ still assessed at £8 yearly,’ but 
on p.93 the tax is given as £16. The it- 
formation on the family arms is meagre and 
the author may have been unlucky in his 
quest for representations of them on eatly 
seals. Except for these trifling criticisms, the 
book is admirable and of much_ value 
beyond its initial purpose. We anticipalt 
that the small edition will soon be exha 
and that copies of the work will be difficult 
to obtain. There are a good series 
pedigrees, two maps, and an index of names 
and places, but not of subjects. 
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